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Young  men  making  their  start  in  the  world  must  always  study  economy.  In  buying 
Clothing  of  any  description  you  have  no  need  to  go  to  a  tailor  and  pay  a  fancy 
price.  We  guarantee  to  equal  (and  in  some  cases  to  better)  the  tailor  in 
our  fine  made-up  goods,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  save  you  money. 

We  are  very  pleased  at  any  time  to  show  our  stock. 


The  Oah  Hall  Clothing  House 


The  Student 

Who  wish  to  study  their  own  interests 
as  well  as  their  room  mate,  will  order 
their  “  JVic/c-JV acles”  from  the  CITY 
STEAM  BAKERY,  where  every  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  delivering  their  mir- 
chases,  no  matter  how  small ■  CAKES, 
CAA'DY,  FRUITS,  OYSTERS,  #c,  $c- 

JAS.  WALLACE  &  CO. 

October  10th,  1894. 
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— FOR — 

SHIRTS,  COLLARS  A  J\  I)  CUFFS, 

GLOVES,  UNDERWEAR,  TIES, 
SCARFS,  Rtc.,  Etc- 

10  per  cent  off  to  students. 

Try  our  new  King  Shirt. 

A,  E.  FISH  &  CO. 

260  Font  St.,  BELLEVILLE. 
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i;in  the  month  of  June,  admitting  to  Second  Year’s  status  is  open  to  the  students  of 


IN  FEDERATION  WITH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
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A  special  examination  under  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  of  the  University  of  Toronto* 
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i  -A-lTDeTr-b  College,  Belleville 

The  federated  faculties  afford  a  staff  of  forty-five  Professors  and  Lecturers  in  Arts,  Law* 
¥and  Theology.  The  two  Libraries  open  to  our  Students,  number  about  sixty  thousand  volumes.  « 

$  .  ....  , 

Lectures  beo-in  October  1st.  Board  in  convenient  Christian  homes  at  $3.00  to  $4.00^ 
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A\  BURWASH,  SARD,,  L.L.D., 


President.  | 
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Toronto,  October  1st,  1894. 
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EDITORIAL. 


“  The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  still ; 

The  Christmas  tells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

Fonr  voices  of  four  hamlets  round, 

From  far  and  near,  on  mead  and  moor, 

Swell  out  and  fail  as  if  a  door 
Were  shut  between  me  and  the  sound  : 

Each  voice  four  changes  in  the  wind, 

That  now  dilate,  and  now  decrease, 

Peace  and  Goodwill,  Goodwill  and  Peace, 
Peace  and  Goodwill  to  all  Mankind.” 

The  last  two  verses  express  the  wish  of  the 
Times.  To  the  students,  to  their  relatives,  to  their 
friends,  to  all  our  readers  we  convey  Christmas 
greetings. 


“Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  dead  ; 

Or  like  the  snow-falls  in  the  river 
A  moment  white — then  melts  forever  ; 

Or  like  the  borealis’  race 

That  flits  ere  you  can  point  the  place  ; 

Or  like  the  rainbow’s  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm.” 

And  yet  how  eagerly  and  joyfully  we  antic¬ 
ipate  the  certain  delights  of  Christmas  tide.  How 
often  we  have  pictured  to  ourselves  the  pleasures 
of  the  home-coming,  the  fond  greeting,  the 
mother’s  tender  embrace,  the  father’s  happy  smile, 
the  family  cheer,  the  old  and  tried  associates. 
How  often  we  have  longed  for  an  hour  with  the 
joyous  home  circle,  longed  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
familiar  home  scenes,  longed  for  a  breath  of  de¬ 
licious  home  atmosphere,  longed  for  all  those 
things  which  make  home  truly  home,  for  all 
those  tilings  which,  ever  dear,  have  now  grown 
doubly  dear  by  disassociation.  And  shall  we  say 
these  are  but  fleeting  pleasures,  lasting  but  a 
moment  then  gone  forever?  Shall  we  say  that 
pleasures  such  as  these  are  soon  forgotten — that 
they  pass  from  our  lives  having  made  no  impres¬ 
sion — having  left  no  influence  ?  Not  while  in 
man’s  bosom  beats  a  heart  with  any  love  for  home 
and  mother,  not  while  in  man’s  brain  the  faculty 
of  remembering  holds  the  smallest  place,  will  the 
pure  and  fragrant  flower,  the  growth  and  out¬ 
growth  of  happy  homelike  pleasures,  ever  fade 
and  vanish  into  naught. 

Such  pleasures  in  a  few  short  days  we  may 
hope  to  call  our  own.  We  are  going  home.  And 
oil,  how  much  that  means  to  us!  How  the  tender 
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thoughts  of  home  increase  the  throbbing  of  our 
hearts,  and  unseal  the  deepest  fountains  of  our 
hearts’  purest  love  !  Home,  home,  there’s  music 
in  the  word,  there’s  love  and  joy  and  hope  and 
happiness  and  strains  of  sweetest  sympathy. 

Belleville  has  tasted  of  the  fruits  of  conven¬ 
tions.  The  Provincial  Sunday  School  convention 
reported  in  our  last  issue,  and  the  convention  of 
the  Canadian  Inter-Collegiate  Missionary  Alli¬ 
ance  reported  in  this,  both  met  here.  Both  were 
imminently  successful,  the  success  doubtless  to  no 
small  extent  being  due  to  the  attitude  of  the 
people  of  the  city  to  the  delegates  and  to  their 
work. 

The  phrase  “  conventioned  to  death  ”  has 
been  used  referring  to  the  trend  of  modern  religi¬ 
ous  movements,  and  indeed  to  one  who  has  watch¬ 
ed  carefully  the  tendency  of  the  age  towards  con- 
ventioning,  it  is  difficult  to  set  aside  the  phrase 
without  considerable  careful  thought.  Indeed  it 
must  be  wise  to  analyse  the  results,  so  far  as  they 
may  be  obtained,  of  some  of  these  conventions 
and  to  see  if  they  justify  their  existence. 

Looking  at  our  student  convention  already 
mentioned.  There  were  here  some  forty  delegates 
from  outside,  which  is  a  very  small  number  as 
compared  with  what  is  represented  at  the  usual 
convention.  Averaging  the  travelling  expenses 
of  these  several  delegates  we  could  not  name  any 
less  a  sum  than  two  hundred  dollars  as  the 
amount.  It  was  stated  during  the  progress  of 
the  convention  that  one  hundred  dollars  was 
needed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  convention. 
Assuming  the  board  of  the  delegates  to  be  a  neg¬ 
ative  quantity,  (which  by  the  way  was  by  no 
means  such)  we  must  then  count  on  at  least  tln-ee 
hundred  dollars  direct  outlay.  The  convention 
met  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  work  of 
foreign  missions,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  more 
o’ood  would  have  been  done  had  this  sum  been 

O 

directly  contributed  to  mission  work.  But  in  all 
probability  it  would  not  have  been  so  contributed, 
and  besides  it  is  estimated  that  the  delegates 
enthused  as  they  were,  will  contribute  at  least  that 


amount  more  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
contributed. 

But  there  is  a  higher  ground  to  take  in  look¬ 
ing-  at  the  results  of  this  convention.  There  were 
twelve  colleges  represented.  Each  of  these  has 
either  a  distinct  foreign  missionary  organization, 
or  its  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  takes  an  active 
interest  in  the  spreading  of  missionary  interest, 
missionary  information  and  in  collecting  funds 
for  missionary  purposes.  Is  it  too  much  to  assert 
that  were  it  not  for  the  conventions  which  the 
Alliance  has  held  in  the  past  at  least  one-half  the 
work  of  these  would  have  been  left  undone? 
Would  it  be  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  dele¬ 
gates  who  were  here  will  not  forget  the  vows 
which  they  made  while  in  convention,  and  will 
therefore  bring  about  definite  practical  results  in 
diffusing  a  quicker  missionary  spirit,  and  in  in¬ 
ducing  increased  missionary  liberality  in.  their 
separate  colleges  and  schools? 

The  effect  upon  the  city  in  which  the-  con¬ 
vention  was  held  must  also  be  considered:  Eter¬ 
nity  alone  will  reveal  the  amount  of  zeal  and  the 
extent  of  the  quickening  of  religious  impulses 
and  asperations  which  Belleville  has  received 
from  this  convention.  In  the  education  socially 
from  opening  up  her  homes  perchance  “to  angels 
unawares,”  in  the  education  mentally  in  coming- 
in  touch  with  live,  earnest  students  from  the 
several  universities  and  colleges  of  Canada ;  in 
the  education  spiritually  in  catching  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  earnest  workers  ;  in  the  education  ethnol- 
ogically  in  learning  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth  from  men  who  “  because 
they  have  seen  have  known”;  in  the  education 
missionarily  from  coining  in  vital  contact  with 
men  direct  from  mission  fields,  Belleville  must — 
Belleville  has  been  benefited — Belleville’s  people 
have  been  educated. 

The  primary  benefit  from  a  convention 
comes  to  the  delegate.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
church,  well  for  any  organization,  if  it  were  made 
possible  that  each  young  member  might  attend 
one  convention  as  a  delegate  during  his  probation¬ 
ary  stage  in  life.  It  may  therefore  be  well  that 
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the  age  is  one  of  conventions,  for  they  have  be¬ 


come  so  frequent  that  such  indeed  may  be  possi¬ 
ble;  and  the  young  men  and  young  women  are 
carrying  into  their  several  organizations  conven¬ 
tion  enthusiasm. 


“  Time  rolls  its  ceasless  course  along  ”  and 
now  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  another  year. 
Christmas  tide  has  come  again  and  the  angels’ 
song  that  rang  over  Judean  hills,  one  clear  starry 
night,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  “  Peace  ! 
Peace  !  Good-will !  ”  is  our  great  world’s  prayer. 
Naturally,  our  thoughts  revert  to  that  first 
Christmas  tide,  when  the  “  Glory  of  the  Lord  ’ 
shone  round  about  those  weary  Shepherds,  watch¬ 
ing  their  flocks  on  Bethlehem’s  plains.  And 
amid  the  glad  hosannas  of  the  heavenly  choir, 
the  Angels  of  the  Earth  uttered  those  words  so 
fraught  with  benediction  to  mankind,  “Fear  not  ; 
For  behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy 
which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is 
born  this  day,  a  Saviour  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord.” 

Christmas  feasts,  Christmas  gifts,  Christmas 
greetings  are  the  natural  result  of  the  gladness 
which  formed  the  burden  of  the  angels’  message. 
Tint  mingled  with  these  outbursts  of  joy,  there 
*ses  a  wail  of  bitterness  from  desolate  ones  of 
earth  who  have  no  one  to  wish  them  a  “  Merry 
Christmas,”  or  give  them  some  little  gift  to  prove 
that  a  Saviour’s  birth  is  the  common  birth  of 
fellowship  among  all  men. 

In  our  race  for  knowledge,  and  eagerness  to 
be  at  the  front  in  the  battle  of  life,  we  too 
often  forget  those  weary,  despairing  soldiers  far 
in  the  rear.  They  may  not  have  the  same 
strength  as  we  have  ;  they  may  not  have  enlisted 
in  the  fray  under  the  same  advantageous  circum¬ 
stances  as  we,  they  may  have  been  laggards  in  the 
beginning  of  the  contest  and  are  now  trying  to 
reach  the  general  battlefield,  that  they  may  share 
the  glory  of  the  victory.  However  that  may  be, 
especially  at  this  Yule  tide,  let  us  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  those  who  are  lonely,  discouraged  and 
suffering.  May  we  show  by  our  self-denial  that 


the  “glad  tidings”  were  to  all  men. 

“  The  way  to  God  is  by  the  road  of  men  ; 
Find  thy  far  Heaven  in  near  humanity  ; 
Love  thy  seen  brother  as  thyself.” 


ITO  AND  INOUE. 

Port  Arthur  has  fallen  and  Japan  under 
Count  Ito’s  direction  is  master  of  the  situation, 
while  the  latter  of  the  two  men  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear  above  is  in  Corea  constructing  out  of  chaos, 
which  is  'present  there,  a  constitution  for  that 
country  so  lately  freed  from  Chinese  dominance. 
But,  interesting  and  important  as  are  the  present 
services  of  these  two  men  to  the  country  of  the 
rising  sun,  the  history  of  the  early  years  of  their 
lives  is  not  less  interesting  and  the  outcome  of 
the  work  of  those  years  is  if  possible  of  greater, 
importance  to  civilization.  Accordingly  this 
sketch  will  be  devoted  to  that  period  of  their 
lives. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century,  the  unbroken  royal 
line  of  Mikados  which  had  governed  the 
island  kingdom  of  Japan  from  the  time  when  they 
are  said  to  have  been  placed  on  the  throne  by 
divine  hands,  waned  in  power  before  the  Shogun, 
the  head  of  the  feudal  system.  Then  it  was  that 
the  foreigner  was  admitted  to  Japan  and  Com¬ 
modore  Perry  made  his  treaty  with  the  flowery 
kingdom  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority 

of  the  natives.  Among  those  who  were  displeased 
/ 

was  Prince  Choshiu  and  as  semi  dependants  to  him 
were  Counts  Ito  and  Inoue.  These  two  high 
spirited  patriots  heard  of  the  entrance  of  the 
dreaded  foreigner  and  burned  to  expel  him  from 
the  land.  Gathering  together  a  band  of  one 
hundred  friends  of  like  sympathies,  they  started 
for  Yokohama,  the  landing  place  of  these  dreaded 
men,  but  before  going  half  of  the  distance  they 
were  surrounded  by  a  band  of  soldiers  and  were 
forced  to  cut  their  way  through  them.  However 
at  least  the  two  leaders  found  their  way  to  Yoko¬ 
hama  and  there  having  seen  the  foreign  men-of 
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war  besides  their  old-fashioned  junks  they  realiz¬ 
ed  that  they  would  be  no  match  for  these  tres¬ 
passers  as  they  considered  them. 

But  notwithstanding  the  seeming  failure  of 
this  attempt  it  bore  fruit  in  other  ways,  they 
determined  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  foreigner 
and  to  light  him  on  his  own  grounds,  accordingly 
their  plan  was  made  known  to  theiT  friend  Prince 
Choshiu,  who  thereupon  lent  them  the  sum  of 
$8000  to  be  used  in  securing  such  information. 
But  this  was  only  a  small  obstacle  removed. 
They  failed  in  obtaining  a  pasport  from  the 
country  as  this  was  againts  the  direct  command 
of  the  Shogun.  Here,  however,  Prince  Choshiu 
again  rendered  them  assistance.  He  arranged 
with  a  ship’s  captain  to  carry  them  to  Shanghi  and 
had  their  money,  except  such  as  they  would  need 
during  their  journey,  forwarded  to  a  firm  in  Lon¬ 
don  which  was  to  be  their  destination.  Provis¬ 
ion  was  also  made  that  they  should  be  met  and 
and  well  received  on  their  arrival  at  this  place. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  started,  stole  out 
of  Japan  by  night  and  at  length  reached  Shanghi. 
Here  they  were  met  by  another  dilemma.  They 
secured  a  ship  bound  for  England,  but,  knowing 
only  two  English  words  “navigation”  and  “Lon¬ 
don  ”  the  sailors  understood  from  these  that  they 
wished  to  work  their  passage.  Accordingly  they 
were  sent  around  Cape  Horn  in  a  sailing  vessel 
instead  of  through  the  Suez  by  steam,  working 
all  the  way  in  the  most  menial  offices. 

At  length  however,  they  reached  England 
and  London.  Here  they  waited  on  board  ship 
for  some  time,  for  the  arrival  of  the  party  ar¬ 
ranged  with,  but  tempted  by  hunger,  being  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  anything  on  the  ship,  they  decid¬ 
ed  to  visit  the  city  intending-  to  return.  With 
this  end  in  view  Count  Inoue  traced  on  a  piece 
of  paper  as  they  went  along  all  the  turnings  of 
the  streets.  Reaching  a  provision  house  Count 
Ito  picked  up  a  loaf  of  bread  and  place  1  three 
dollars,  all  the  money  they  had  with  them,  on  the 
counter  expecting  the  shopkeeper  to  return  the 
correct  change,  but  he,  seeing  that  they  were  for¬ 
eigners,  swept  all  the  money  into  the  till  and  left 


these  two  Japanese  Counts  in  a  strange  city  with¬ 
out  a  cent  in  their  pockets.  Having  lost  their 
slip  of  paper  they  were  compelled  to  wander 
about  until  the  next  morning  when  they  once 
more  regained  the  wharf.  That  day  a  messenger 
was  sent  for  them  and  they  were  taken  to  a 
boarding  house.  Now  they  were  fairly  settled. 
When  they  had  received  something  of  an  English 
education  they  entered  the  dock-yards  in  order  to 
learn  shipbuilding.  Here  they  realized  Britain’s 
power  and  resolved  if  possible  to  place  Japan  in 
a  similar  position.  After  a  thorough  course  here 
and  in  other  war  matters,  they  returned  to  their 
home,  reaching  there  just  as  the  Mikado  had  once 
more  regained  his  rightful  power  and  the  Shogun 
had  been  crushed.  Through  the  influence  of 
friends  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the  Cabinet 
and  making  use  of  their  knowledge  gained  abroad 
they  brought  a  new  power  into  Japan  councils 
and  as  their  anti-foreign  feelings  had  vanished, 
bv  bringing  in  foreigners  they  brought  in  foreign 
customs  and  improvements  and  by  so  doing 
raised  Japan  to  her  present  position. 

- o - 

LITERARY. 
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THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 


Peace  beginning  to  be, 

Deep  as  the  sleep  of  the  sea 
When  the  stars  their  faces  glass 
In  its  blue  tranquility  ; 

Hearts  of  men  upon  earth, 

From  the  first  to  the  second  birth. 

To  rest  as  the  wild  waters  rest 

With  the  colors  of  Heaven  on  thier  breast. 

Love,  which  is  sunlight  of  peace, 

A ge  by  age  to  increase. 

Till  Anger  and  Hate  are  dead 
And  Sorrow  and  Death  shall  cease  ; 

“  Peace  on  Earth  and  good  Will  !  ” 

Souls  that  are  gentle  and  still 
Hear  the  first  music  of  this 
Far  off,  infinite  Bliss. 


Enwix  Arnold. 
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GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Ruskin  said  once  to  his  girl  readers  “yon 
will  find  the  mere  resolve  not  to  be  useless  and 
the  honest  desire  to  help  other  people,  will,  in  the 
quickest  and  delicatest  ways  improve  yourself.’ 
This  seems  to  be  a  key-note  to  the  finished  per¬ 
fection  of  style  that  makes  the  works  of  George 
Eliot  so  charming  and  so  entirely  satisfactory  to 
every  literary  instinct.  She  not  only  held  it  as 
her  creed  throughout  life,  but  conscientiously 
lived  up  to  it,  that  “  each  individual  must  find 
the  better  part  of  happiness  in  helping  another,” 
and  that  young  people  should  be  impressed  with 
“the  immense  possibilities  of  making  a  small  home 
circle  brighter  and  better.”  We  cannot  attempt 
to  canonize  as  a  saint  the  life  of  this  woman,  from 
whom  many  have  shrunk  as  from  a  polluted 
thing,  and  yet  one,  holding  and  living  by  such 
altruistic  views  as  these,  claims  so  far  at  least  our 
admiration. 

This  woman  whose  name  has  become  a 
household  word  was  born  in  Warwickshire.  Her 
home  for  the  first  twenty-two  years  of  her  life 
was  “  Grift'  House  ”  on  the  Ashbury  farm.  As  a 
child  she  was  not  precocious  and  gave  no  special 
evidence  of  the  splendid  intellect  that  distinguish¬ 
ed  her  as  a  woman.  That  she  was  rather  slow 
in  learning  to  read  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  liked  to  play  so  much  better.  At  this 
time  her  baby  reverence  was  enshrined  about  an 
elder  brother,  at  whose  heels  she  was  constantly 
found  and  whom  she  insisted  on  imitating  in 
everything.  Both  her  father  and  mother  seem 
to  have  been  persons  of  strong  character.  Many 
of  the  traits  of  the  former  are  to  be  found  in 
Adam  Bede  and  in  Caleb  Garth,  while  her  mother 
had  some  of  the  Mrs.  Poyser  originality  and 
brusqueness  about  her.  The  next  view  of  her 
presents  her  as  a  “  queer  three-cornered  awk¬ 
ward  girl”  of  twelve,  with  a  broad  provincial 
dialect,  which  she  so  far  modified  during  her 
boarding  school  life  at  Coventry  that  her  voice 
was  ever  afterwards  one  of  her  chief  charms 
“  low  and  deep  and  vibrating  with  music.”  At 


tins  school  she  got  in  addition  to  a  good  English 
education,  excellent  training  in  French,  German 
and  music. 

Then  follow  years  that  display  clearly  the 
painstaking  helpful  nature.  She  had  entire 
charge  of  her  father’s  household.  It  was  a  lone- 
ly  country  place  and  the  life  must  often  have  been 
monotonous  as  well  as  discouraging,  but  she 
aimed  never  to  do  anything  into  which  she  did 
not  put  her  best  efforts,  “  If  I  am  to  keep  house 
for  my  father  ”  she  said,  “  I  am  going  to  do  it 
thoroughly.”  She  was  an  exemplary  housewife, 
she  continued  her  studies,  she  organized  clubs 
for  making  clothing,  she  visited  the  sick,  she  was 
a  kind  of  Lady  Bountiful  to  the  neighborhood 
and  led  altogether  the  busiest  of  lives. 

A  change  of  her  religious  views  which  took 
place  about  this  time  led  to  a  brief  separation 
between  her  and  her  father.  Hitherto  she  had 
been  an  orthodox  Anglican,  henceforth  her  views 
are  vague.  She  seemed  to  feel  that  she  was  in 
an  age  of  transition  when  a  fixed  belief  was  im- 
possible.  Her  father’s  death  in  1849  left  her 
somewhat  alone. 

After  a  year  spent  on  the  continent  she  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  editor  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  and  it  was  now  that  she  made  the  ac- 
quaintence  of  George  Henry  Lewes  whose  wife 
she  became  in  1854  although  a  legal  and  formal 
marriage  was  impossible. 

The  union  seems  to  have  been  one  of  real 
happiness  and  self-denying  industry.  To  him 
she  affectionately  dedicated  the  successive  manu¬ 
scripts  of  her  books  as  she  wrote  them,  always 
speaking  of  the  inspiration  his  sympathy  and 
love  were  to  her. 

It  was  not  until  1856,  that  is  when  she  was 
thirty-seven  yeai’s  old,  that  she  wrote  her  first 
novel.  She  says  herself,  “  It  had  always  been  a 
vague  dream  of  mine  that  sometime  or  other  I 
might  write  a  novel.  But  I  never  went  further 
towards  the  actual  writing  of  the  novel  than  the 
introductory  chapter.  I  always  thought  I  was 
deficient  in  dramatic  power  both  of  construction 
and  dialogue  but  I  felt  that  I  should  be  at  my 
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ease  in  the  descriptive  parts.”  Mr.  Lewes  urged 
her  to  try  though  lie  too  doubted  her  dramatic 
power.  At  length  after  many  delays  she  wrote 
“  The  Sad  Fortunes  of  Amos  Barton,”  and  this 
was  made  the  first  of  her  “  Scenes  from  Clerical 
Life.”  Then  followed  “  Adam  Bede,”  “  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss,”  “  Silas  Marner,”  “  Romola,”  etc. 
with  considerable  rapidity. 

Some  of  her  friends  fancied  that  Mr.  Lewes 
was  the  original  of  Mr.  Casaubon  and  condoled 
the  sad  experience  “  that  taught  the  gifted 
author  of  ‘  Middlemarch  '  to  depict  that  gloomy 
man,”  much  to  the  amusment  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewes.  Her  character  of  Dinah  in  Adam  Bede, 
was  drawn  from  a  Methodist  aunt  whom  she  ad- 
npred  greatly.  The  childhood  of  Maggie  in  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss  is  probably  the  best  autobio¬ 
graphy  we  have  of  her  and  yet  it  is  very  greatly 
mixed  with  fictitious  elements. 

The  pen  pictures  of  this  queen  of  novelists 
reveal  her  as  decidedly  plain-looking  except 
when  in  conversation,  when  the  charm  of  her 
smile,  her  animation  and  her  sweet  voice  left  one 
with  the  impression  that  she  was  pretty.  Her 
brow  was  broad  and  her  head  so  finely  developed 
that  a  phrenologist  who  took  a  cast  of  it  thought 
that  after  Napoleon  the  developement  from  brow 
to  ear  was  the  largest  of  anyone  recorded.  Her 
face  was  long  and  thin  with  high  cheek  bones. 
Her  eyes  were  blue-grey  and  she  had  an 
abundance  of  fair  hair.  She  impressed  one  as 
being  above  medium  height  though  she  was  not  so. 

While  not  at  all  fond  of  society  in  a  general 
way,  she  is  described  as  exceedingly  hospitable 
and  delightful  among  her  friends.  She  talked 
without  a  trace  of  pedantry  “  always  ready  but 
never  rapid  her  talk,  was  not  only  good  in  itself 
bat  it  encouraged  the  same  in  others,  since  she 
was  an  excellent  listener  and  eager  to  hear.” 
An  interesting  evening  is  describad  when  she 
entertained  Tennyson  among  her  guests  and  he 
read  aloud  “  Maud  ”  and  the  “  Northern  Farmer  ” 
Etc.  Their  last  meeting  was  on  a  mornimr  drive. 
They  got  into  somewhat  deep  conversation  on 
evolution,  as  they  parted  he  called  after  her, 


“  well  good-bye  to  you  and  your  molecules  ”  and 
she  replied  “  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  my  mole¬ 
cules.”  After  the  death  of  Mr  Lewes  she  married 
Mr.  Cross  an  intimate  friend  of  both.  But  her 
own  life  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  a  long  ill¬ 
ness  in  the  same  year  resulted  in  her  death  at 
Chelsea,  in  1880. 

As  we  think  of  this  gifted  woman  we  feel  that 
we  cannot  agree  with  many  of  her  views,  we 
cannot  admire  everything  in  her  life,  but  we 
must  love  her  for  having  given  us  some  of  our 
moments  of  keenest  enjoyment  we  must  respect 
her  earnestness,  we  must  admire  her  mastery  of 
the  motives  of  the  human  heart.  And  like  a 
recent  critic  we  say,  “  Despite  the  great  blunder 
of  her  life  whereby  she  renounced  the  Christian 
faith  we  revere  the  noble  nature  of  this  great 
woman,  and  on  her  grave  we  would  plant  sweet 
flowers.  She  had  a  great  heart  and  a  tender 
sympathy  for  mankind,  a  Christlike  ambition  to 
do  good.”  S.  H. 

A  MEDITATION. 

The  night  was  dark.  A  lone  star  now  and 
again  peeped  from  under  her  cloudy  wrappings 
as  if  shyly  watching,  or  rather  as  if  flirting  with 
the  watchers.  All  was  still  save  the  very  distant 
rumble  of  a  passing  train.  There  was  not  a 
breath  to  stir  a  ripple  on  the  little  lake.  A  lan¬ 
tern  dimly  lit  up  the  tent  back  in  among  the 
evergreens.  Tha  camp-fire  reflected  its  long, 
peaked  blaze  far  out  into  the  water.  It  was 
midnight.  Three  indolent  campers  sat  with 
thoughtful  brows  peering  deep  into  the  flame  as 
if  into  the  distance.  Were  they  dreaming  ?  Had 
they  thoughts  of  love  ?  Were  they  planning 
future  years  ?  They  seemed  endeavoring  to 
solve  mysteries.  Were  they  the  mysteries  con¬ 
nected  with  the  little  spirits,  the  sparks  quickly 
springing  into  existence,  as  quickly  to  vanish 
and  be  no  more  ?  It  seemed  so.  These  sparks — 
how  like  the  curious  onlookers  themselves  ! 
They  spring  into  existence  quite  suddenly,  live 
for  a  short  time  apparently  happy  although  in 
the  midst  of  the  heat,  (of  temptation)  and  sur- 
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rounded  by  sooty  smoke,  (of  sin)  and  yet  shin¬ 
ing — shining  quite  brightly  sometimes  ;  but  alas, 
doomed  to  a  sudden  departure  into  an  infinite, 
unknown  darkness — a  somewhere.  Whence 
came  they  ?  What  are  they  ?  Whither  are 
they  going  ? — The  spark  of  life,  the  me,  the 
thing  that  can  say  ‘me/  whence  came  it  ?  What 
is  it  ?  Whither  is  it  going  ? 

The  tire  burned  lower.  Soon  no  sparks 
were  seen.  Yet  the  three  gazed  on.  By  the  dim 
light,  there  was  revealed,  dotting  all  the  ground 
about,  specks  of  ashes,  like  tiny  snow-flakes, 
lying  motionless.  Just  then  one  of  the  watchers 
involuntarily,  funeral-like,  repeated  the  words  of 
the  preacher — “Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.” 

A  cooler  air  seemed  to  steal  from  out  the 
dark  forest  and  crouch  just  behind  them.  With 
one  accord  springing  to  their  feet,  they  grasped 
each  the  knotted  roots  of  an  old  stump  and  hurl¬ 
ed  it  into  the  blaze.  There  went  up  in  a  burst 
of  jubilant  mirthfulness  an  eternity  of  spirits, 
more  brilliant  than  before,  dashing  against  one 
another  like  men  in  war,  meeting  and  parting 
] i «e  young  lovers,  (a  kiss  and  a  quarrel)  swing¬ 
ing  and  dancing  as  in  a  masquerade  ball — all 
happy — all  happy.  “  Strange,”  said  one  of  the 
watchers,  “  though  they  dance  about  from  side 
to  side,  and  though  one  seems  now  and  again  to 
strike  off  sideways  on  a  mission  of  its  own,  yet 
they  all  tend  the  one  way.”  “  Yes,”  said  another 
“  and  do  you  notice  they  all  go  upward  until  out 
of  the  influence  of  the  heat,  then  they  seem  to 
pass  out  leaving  their  ashy  mantel  behind.” 

A  whip-poor-will  whistled  quite  near,  but 
it  disturbed  not  their  meditations. 

One  spark  apparantly  more  important  than 
the  rest,  for  it  seemed  larger  and  brighter  than 
any  of  the  others,  fluttered  gaily  upwards,  but 
ere  it  reached  beyond  the  blaze,  fell  to  the 
ground,  sputtered  awhile,  then  died.  Self-con¬ 
ceited.  Started  well.  In  the  end  miserably 
failed.  He  came  to  earth  spirit  and  all.  One  of 
the  philosophers  was  about  to  expatiate  on  the 
text,  “not  to  think  of  yourself  more  highly  than 
you  ought  to  think,”  when  a  little  spark,  quite 
bright,  yet  quite  modest,  rose  slowly  from  the 
embers,  climed  up  among  his  fellows,  though 


they  seemed  to  pass  him,  until  he  reached  nearly 
the  upper  boundry  of  the  blaze,  then  quickening 
his  ascent,  outstrode  all  the  rest,  refusing  to  die 
until  far,  far  above  the  hight  reached  by  any  of 
the  other  sparks.  Ere  he  passed  out  one  of  the 
campers  made  bald  to  question  him  as  to  the 
secret  of  his  success,  and  just  as  he  expired  there 
seemed  to  come  a  whisper  to  their  inner  selves, 
“  born  so — born  so.” 

And  perhaps  ’tis  true — perhaps  ’tis  true. 
Nay  it  must  be  true  ;  for  when  an  armful  of 
dried  balsam  was  thrown  into  the  blaze,  there 
went  up  more,  infinitely  more  sparks  than  be¬ 
fore,  but  all  small,  all  short-lived.  Just  like 
human  life.  For,  from  the  misery  of  degraded 
society,  from  the  embers  of  mentally-dried-up 
society,  myriads  of  creatures  spring  into  exist- 
ance,  to  mount  ’tis  true,  but  to  reach  only,  or 
perhaps  not  even  to  reach  a  common  level ;  while 
from  the  contentment  of  elevated  society,  from 
the  oak  of  mental ly-sound  society,  come  but  a 
few,  and  yet  these  few  so  often  to  mount  beyond. 
“  Born  so — Born  so.” 

Again  the  fire  grew  low.  Again  the  cool  air 
crept  out  of  the  forest.  Again  the  fire  was  re¬ 
plenished.  Again  the  sparks  went  up.  Again 
the  watchers  meditated. 

It  seemed  strange  the  sparks  invariably 
went  quite  steadily  upwards,  and  quite  quickly 
until  about  half  their  ascent  was  accomplished, 
when  they  suddenly  darted  forward,  often 
perishing  right  in  the  midst  of  this  forward  rush, 
only  occasionally  outliving  it  to  quiet  down 
again  to  a  monotonously  slow  gait,  and  quietly, 
unexcitedly  to  flicker  out. 

“  Look  at  that  one,”  said  one  of  the  watch¬ 
ers,  “  how  he  clings  to  life.  He  is  still  going, 
look.  I  believe  he  shall  not  die  !  Alas,  he  is 
gone  !”  He  was  gone.  And  all  go.  Human  life. 
Alas  he  is  gene.  And  all  go.  Again  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked,  “Who  am  I  anyway  ?”  An 
owl  away  in  the  heart  of  the  dark  forest  answer¬ 
ed,  “  Who— who  !  ” 

The  clouds  dispersed.  Stars  bright  and 
numerous  dotted  the  blue  sky  and  reflected  deep 
in  the  waters.  The  moon  large  and  red  was  just 
leaving  the  top  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  little 
lake.  Three  weary  campers  gathered  their 
blankets  about  them  and  slept — slept  to  dream. 

A.  J.  J. 
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THE  HOMERIC  POEMS. 


Seven  cities  claim  to  have  been  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Homer,  and  now  in  this  critical  age 
when  we  are  deprived  of  our  William  Tell  and 
Robin  Hood,  and  these  are  shown  to  be  only- 
names,  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  Homer  as 
well.  But  there  are  able  scholars  to-day  who 
believe  that  the  old  blind  bard  Home]’,  was  a  liv¬ 
ing  reality,  and  wandering  from  city  to  city  and 
town  to  town  in  the  dim  ages  of  antiquity,  he 
delighted  audiences  of  Greeks  by  reciting  his 
wonderful  verses.  Let  us  imagine  this  bard  in 
that  primitive  age  of  the  world,  surrounded  by 
an  eager  throng  of  listeners ;  his  long  gray  hair 
falls  down  over  his  shoulders,  his  sightless  eyes 
are  uplifted,  his  flowing  robe  hangs  loosely  about 
him,  his  fingers  wander  over  the  eithara  or  phor- 
mix,  as  he  strieks  the  chords  by  which  he  accom¬ 
panies  his  words;  perhaps  he  is  reciting  the  part¬ 
ing  scene  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  where  after 
Hector  had  told  his  forbodings  with  regard  to  his 
wife  and  child, 

“  The  illustrious  chief  of  Troy 
Stretched  his  fond  arms  to  clasp  the  lovely  boy. 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurse’s  breast, 
Scared  at  t  l  ie  dazzling  helm  and  nodding  crest. 
With  secret  pleasure  each  fond  parent  smiled. 

And  Hector  hasted  to  relieve  his  child. 

The  glittering  terrors  from  his  brows  unbound, 
And  placed  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground.” 

His  listeners  press  upon  him  to  hear  his 
words  as  they  fall  from  his  lips  in  measured  ca¬ 
dence — a  scene  perhaps  only  e quailed  in  later 
times  by  the  minstrels  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  simplicity  as  well  as  the  grandeur  of  the 
writings  of  Homer  first  attract  us.  His  illustra¬ 
tions  are  homely  and  lifelike  and  yet  at  times  he 
rises  high  above  the  ordinary  and  commonplace. 
In  the  Odyssey,  the  account  of  the  wanderings 
of  Ulysses,  the  much-enduring,  much-contriving 
hero,  tire  poet  has  free  scope  for  his  imagination 
and  fancy.  When  Ulysses  arrives  after  many 
trials  and  misfortunes  at  tlie  court  of  Kin<>-  Alci- 

O 

nous,  whither  he  had  been  conducted  by  Nausicaa> 
the  king’s  daughter,  he  is  very  hospitably  receiv¬ 


ed,  and  is  prevailed  upon  to  narrate  his  wander¬ 
ings  from  the  time  lie  had  left  Troy.  This  narrative 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Odys¬ 
sey,  and  some  incidents  from  his  wanderings 
might  prove  interesting.  After  leaving  Troy  he 
first  visited  the  Ciconians,  and  then  the  Lotus 
eaters. 

“Lotus  the  name;  divine  nectareous  juice  ! 
(Thence  called  Lotophagi)  which  whoso  tastes 
Insatiate,  riots  in  the  sweet  repasts. 

Nor  other  home  or  other  care  intends 

But  quits  his  home  his  country  and  his  friends.” 

With  great  difficulty  lie  tore  his  companions 
away,  and  proceeds  on  his  travels  till  he  arrives 
at  the  land  of  the  Cyclops,  immense  giants,  dwell¬ 
ing  in  caves,  and  having  one  eye  in  the  middle  of 
their  foreheads.  He  comes  to  the  cave  of  Poly¬ 
phemus  while  he  is  away  pasturing  his  flocks, 
inspects  his  culinary  arrangements  and  with  his 
companions  helps  himself  to  the  good  things  there. 
In  the  evening  Polyphemus  returns,  milks  his 
goats  and  finds  Ulysses  in  his  cave.  In  the 
morning  the  giant  makes  his  breakfast  on  two  of 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  and  drives  his  flocks 
away  to  pasture,  and  rolls  a  great  stone  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  to  prevent  Ulysses  from 
escaping.  On  his  return  in  the  evening  he  eats 
two  more.  Ulysses  begins  to  plan  revenge.  He 
approaches  the  giant,  And  offers  some  wine  he 
hed  brought  from  the  ship.  This  so  pleases 
him  that  he  asks  the  stranger  his  name,  and 
where  he  came  from.  The  wily  Ulysses  says 
his  name  is  Noman,  and  then  the  monster  falls 
into  a  drunken  sleep.  Now  is  Ulysses’  oportun- 
ity ;  with  a  great  stake  hardened  in  the  fire,  he 
puts  out  his  eye  and  when  the  giant  shouts  out 
for  his  brother  Cyclops,  they  cry  out,  asking  him 
what  is  the  matter.  The  reply  “  Norman  is  kill¬ 
ing  me,”  makes  them  angry  that  they  have  been 
disturbed,  and  they  forthwith  leave  him  to  shout 
as  much  as  he  pleases.  The  next  morning  by 
another  contrivance  Ulysess  and  his  comrades 
are  enabled  to  make  their  escape  to  their  ship 
while  Polyphemus  is  driving  his  flocks  from  the 
cave.  When  on  board  ship  again,  Ulysses  could 
not  refrain  from  hurling  taunting  insults  at  the 
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giant,  and  he  and  his  comrades  narrowly  escaped 
distruction  when  Polyphemus  hurled  a  huge 
mountain  peak  at  the  ship. 

Then  he  visits  Aeolus,  who  tied  in  a  bag  for 
him  all  adverse  winds,  and  only  left  the  gentle 
zephyr  to  blow.  His  comrades  seeing  this  bag 
and  noticing  how  carefully  Ulysses  guarded  it, 
took  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself, 
and  when  Ulysses  was  asleep,  opened  the  bag, 
expecting  to  see  gold  and  precious  stones.  But 
the  winds  rushed  forth  and  a  terrific  storm  arose 
and  he  was  driven  back  again,  and  after  some 
wandering  came  to  the  island  of  Circe.  She 
changed  half  his  comrades  into  swine,  but  by  the 
assistance  of  Mercury,  he  made  her  restore  them 
to  their  former  condition.  After  remaining  in 
her  palace  for  some  time  she  gives  him  directions 
how  he  may  visit  the  lower  world,  and  interview 
the  spirits  there. 

Accordingly  he  sets  sail,  and  after  crossing 
the  ocean-river  he  reaches  the  land  of  the  Cim¬ 
merians,  a  place  of  darkness  on  the  confines  of 
the  lower  world.  He  consults  the  seer,  Tiresias, 
and  after  making  the  required  offerings,  the 
shades  of  the  dead  appear.  First  he  interviews 
his  mother,  and  then  other  noble  women  who 
had  passed  away  ;  Agamemnon  appears  and  re¬ 
lates  his  sad  fate,  and  Achilles  the  bravest  of  the 
Greeks,  who  now  sadly  says, 

“  Rather  I’d  choose  laboriously  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes  and  breathe  the  vital  air, 

A  slave  to  some  poor  hind  that  toils  for  bread, 
Than  reign  the  sceptred  monarch  of  the  dead.” 

The  ghost  of  Ajax’turns  away  from  him  in 
angry  silence ;  then  appears  Minos  a  judge  in 
the  lower  world,  Orion  the  hunter  in  the  aspho¬ 
del  meadows,  and  Tantalus,  who 
“  Even  in  the  circling  flood  refreshment  craves 
And  pines  with  thirst  amid  a  sea  of  waves  ; 

When  to  the  water  he  his  lip  applies 

Back  from  his  lip  the  treacherous  water  flies.” 

Turning  in  another  direction  he  sees  the 
•  shade  of  Sisyphus,  whom  he  thus  describes. 

“  I  turned  my  eyes  and  as  I  turned,  surveyed, 

A  mournful  vision !  the  Sisyphion  shade. 

With  many  a  weary  step  and  many  a  groan, 


Up  the  high  hill  he  hearves  a  huge  round  stone ; 
The  huge  round  stone  resulting  with  a  bound, 
Thunders  impetuous  down  and  smokes  along  the 
ground.” 

Fearing  lest  he  should  meet  the  Gorgon  and 
be  turned  to  stone  he  returns  to  his  com¬ 
rades  and  to  his  ship,  and  after  again  visit¬ 
ing  Circe  she  tells  him  how  to  escape  the 
fascinations  of  the  Sirens,  and  to  avoid  the 
terrors  of  Seylla  and  Charybdis.  He  finally 
arrives  at  Calypso’s  isle,  and  after  being  detained 
here  for  some  time,  he  reaches  his  home  in  Ithaca 
twenty  years  after  he  had  left,  and  finds  his 
father  Laertes  still  alive  and  his  faithful  wife 
Penelope  still  expecting  him. 

These  have  been  passing  glimpses  of  the 
thought  of  the  poet.  To  get  a  clearer  view  of  the 
beauty,  simplicity  and  clearness  of  Homer,  one 
must  read  him  in  the  original,  where  is  brought 
out  more  clearly  than  any  translation  can  re¬ 
produce,  theTrus  characteristic,  the  poetic  truth,  as 
Gladstone  calls  it,  of  the  poet.  The  poems  of 
Homer  have  filled  a  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
world  for  nearly  three  thousand  years  that  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  supplied,  and  we  believe 
the  time  will  never  come  when  they  can  be  ban¬ 
ished  from  a  foremost  place  in  the  students’  cur¬ 
riculum. 


MISSIONARY  AND  RELIGIOUS. 


The  following  is  a  partial  report  of  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Canadian  Inter-Collegiate  Mission¬ 
ary  Alliance,  which  met  at  Albert  College,  from 
Nov.  22d  to  Nov.  25th. 


AFRICA. 


No  part  of  the  heathen  world,  attracts  our 
attention,  and,  at  the  same  time  appeals  to  our 
sympathy,  more  than  that  part  usually  called  the 
dark  continent.  Not  that  its  people  are  a  more 
intelligent  class,  nor  yet,  that  its  needs  are  greater, 
but  because,  if  God  permit,  before  auother  year 
has  passed,  our  college  shall  have  planted  a  mis- 
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sionary  in  the  midst  of  this  benighted  people,  in 
the  person  of  Rev.  F.  J.  Livingston,  B.  A„  M.  D- 
But  a  short  time  ago,  Africa  was  comparatively 
an  unexplored  region ;  but  in  later  years,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Livingston  and 
Stanley,  it  has  been  opened  up  very  rapidly 
indeed,  and  is  now  almost  all,  if  not  all,  explored. 

The  most  dangerous  parts  of  this  continent 
for  foreigners,  are  the  coast  regions.  Here  the 
vegetable  matter  washed  down  from  the  inland  is 
collected,  and  in  the  cource  of  decomposition, 
which  is  very  rapid  owing  to  abundance  of  heat 
and  moisture,  a  most  favorable  condition  is  afford¬ 
ed  for  producing  the  malarial  germs  which  cause 
perhaps  the  most  dreaded  disease  known  to 
foreigners  in  that  land.  However  with  the 
knowledge  we  now  have  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  nature  of  this  disease,  missionaries  live  in 
Africa  comparitively  safe  from  any  evil  effects  of 
the  climate  upon  them.  The  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  Africa  are  pagans.  They  believe 
in  one  God  but  do  not  worship  him.  Through 
idols  as  mediums  they  worship  they  know  not 
what,  yet  they  worship. 

Although  the  country  is  open  to  Christianity, 
there  are  still  many  obstacles  in  its  way,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  of  these,  is  Mahom- 
medanism,  all  the  more  dangerous  because,  it  is 
missionary  in  its  nature.  £)angerous  we  say, — 
yet  in  some  respects  it  can  teach  so-called  Christ¬ 
ianity,  a  much  needed  lesson.  It  is  said  that 
Mahonunedans  will  not  tolerate  intemperance, 
and  designate  a  man  who  is  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  as  one  afflicted  with  the  English  dis¬ 
ease.”  Moreover  it  is  said  that  as  many  as  ten 
thousand  at  a  time  are  preparing  to  act  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  proclaiming  this  false  prophet. 

Now  while  a  surface  thought  might  lead  us 
to  believe  that  these  Mahonunedans  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  doing  some  good  among  the  Africans,  we 
must  remember  that  the  vice  they  introduce  over¬ 
balances  the  good  they  do,  ten-fold.  They  license 
poligamy,  perhaps  indeed  the  worst  vice  with 
which  any  nation  is  confronted. 

Mahommedanism  without  doubt,  makes  the 


country  more  difficult  to  win  for  Christ.  In  the 
south  this  false  religion  is  not  so  prevalent,  but 
what  takes  its  place  ?  Christianity  ?  No  !  Sorry 
to  say,  No  ! 

Yet  here  there  are  excellent  opportunities 
for  spreading  the  gospel.  Men  come  from  great 
distances  to  work  in  the  diamond  mines,  and 
while  working  are  shut  off'  from  the  outer 
world  in  what  are  known  as  Compounds. 
During  this  time,  missionaries  are  allowed  to  go 
in  amongst  them,  and  thus  have  opportunity  of 
sowing  some  gospel  seed.  In  time  some  of  these 
returning  to  their  homes,  perchance  may  carry 
some  of  the  germs  of  this  salvation  to  their 
friends,  and  God  only  knows  what  the  result 
may  be.  But  alas !  here  that  awful  monster 
Drink  must  be  contended  with  against  terrible 
friends,  and  God  only  knows  what  the  result 
may  be.  But  alas  !  here  that  awful  monster 
Drink,  must  be  contended  with  against  terrible 
disadvantages,  for  the  African  will  cannot  resist 
this  evil  as  well  even  as  those  of  our  own  count¬ 
ry,  not  knowing  the  helpful  influences  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Would  to  God  that  so-called  Christian 
Nations  would  not  send  to  this  benighted  race, 
the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  so  great  an  amount  of 
this  soul-damning  liquid  in  the  other.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  treatment  of  disease  the  natives  are 
almost  in  total  ignorance.  The  witch  doctors 
are  their  medical  men.  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  they  treat  disease,  the  following 
perscriptions  may  serve  for  illustrations. 

First.  Powdered  snakes,  centipedes  and  toads. 

Another  is  a  pill  from  the  bone  of  a  lion. 

For  the  last  perscription  they  reason  on  this 
wise  :  “  A  lion  is  a  strong  animal  and  the  hone 
is  the  strongest  part  of  this  strong  animal,  hence 
a  pill  from  its  bone  must  be  very  strong  and 
therefore  strengthening.” 

Imagine  if  you  can  the  plight  of  a  country 
with  no  better  medical  skill  than  this,  and  ask 
yourself,  “  What  is  to  be  done  ?”  There  is  but 
one  remedy.  That  is  “give  them  the  Bible." 
This  is  the  antidote  to  Mahommedanism,  to  the 
liquor  traffic,  to  witch  craft,  and  to  every  other 
evil  to  which  these  heathen  lands  are  subject. 
Surely  as  you  have  read  this  article  your  conclu¬ 
sion  must  be, 

“Yes  the  reapers  are  few  and  the  work  is  great 

And  much  will  be  lost  should  the  harvest  wait.” 
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CHINA. 

China  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  count¬ 
ry  in  the  world.  No  other  nation  lias  been  in 
exi  stance  so  long  or  lias  so  great  a  population  , 
yet  she  lias  always  resisted  Christianity.  Her 
people  are  dishonest  and  are  inveterate  gamblers. 
They  are  suspicious  and  have  a  wonderful  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  printed  page.  This  last  fact  is 
of  the  greatest  value  to  Christina  missionaries. 

The  homes  of  China  are  very,  very  strange 
indeed,  not  like  a  Christian  home,  and  we  may 
be  thankful  that  a  Christian  home  is  not  like  one 
of  them,  When  one  of  the  male  members  of  the 
family  gets  married,  he  does  not  take  up  quarters 
by  himself,  but  has  a  hut  quite  close  to  the  old 
home.  When  the  next  one  gets  married  he  does 
the  same,  and  so  with  all  the  rest.  These  famil¬ 
ies  living  thus  togather  seem  to  form  but  one 
large  family,  and  over  all,  the  mother-in-law  is 
commander-in-chief.  All  are  in  subjection  to 
her,  and  what  she  says  is  law,  thus  we  can  easily 
understand  why  it  is,  that  one  Chinese  woman  is 
worth  as  much  as  ten  men,  as  is  sometimes  stated. 
Now  if  this  mother-in-law  could  be  converted, 
what  a  power  she  would  have  over  all  those 
households.  Instead  of  making  her  influence 
tell  for  the  misery  of  all  under  her  control,  it 
would  be  directed  towards  making  each  little 
family  circle  form  a  Christian  home.  Why  do 
not  more  of  our  Christian  women  and  girls  go  to 
these  poor  benighted  sisters  of  theirs,  and  carry 
to  them  the  gospel  of  light  and  liberty,  the 
gospel  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

No  country  in  heathendom  to-day  needs 
the  hallowing  influence  of  the  gospel,  more  than 
China.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  misery 
which  we  see  among  the  poor  around  us  from 
day  to  day,  or  at  the  debased  condition  of  those 
down  in  the  slums  of  our  cities,  to  convince  us 
that  we  cannot  even  imagine  the  degradation  of 
a  country  with  four  hundred  millions  of  a  popu¬ 
lation,  who,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  have 
not  yet  been  permitted  to  take  the  first  glimpse 


at  the  gospel  plan  of  their  salvation,  and  in  fact 
have  not  even  the  influence  of  civilization  to 
guide  them  one  step  aright.  Stop  here  and  look 
upon  the  picture.  Have  you  ever  looked  upon 
a  sadder  one  ?  One  third  of  the  population  of 
the  whole  world  crowded  into  one  country,  with 
scarcely  a  hope  in  the  world’s  Redeemer,  left  to 
suffer  the  pains  of  disease,  and  the  terrors  of 
death  alone.  How  must  we  face  this  question  ? 
So  many  souls  at  stake  !  Christ  died  to  save 
them,  and  has  left  the  responsibility  with  us. 
The  work  is  undoubtedly  very  great,  but  it  is 
our  duty  to  give  them  the  gospel. 

As  we  said  above  their  reverence  for  the 
printed  page  is  of  great  value  to  the  missionaries. 
This  makes  the  bible  a  sort  of  defence  for  them, 
not  only  commanding  the  respect  of  the  natives, 
but  overcoming  the  objections,  and  arguments, 
which  their  superstition  has  led  them  to  bring 
forth. 

Someone  asks  if  they  do  really  accept 
Christianity  at  all,  and  if  they  would  make 
sound  Christians  if  they  did.  Let  me  give  you 
an  incident,  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  such  :  A 
blind  Chinese  boy  was  brought  to  the  missionary 
who  noticed  that  the  blindness  was  caused  by  a 
cataract  on  his  eye,  and  was  able  to  effect  a  cure. 
As  a  result  of  this  the  boy’s  father,  and  also  his 
uncle  were  converted.  His  uncle  was  a  very 
earnest,  and  determined  character,  and  at  once 
became  anxious  about  the  souls  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  He  had  no  education,  and  the 
people  would  not  listen  to  him  for  a  time,  but 
by  his  untiring  efforts  he  was  enabled  to  preach 
Christ,  and  God  honored  his  labors.  Yes  they 
become  thoroughly  converted,  but  of  course  we 
would  scarcely  expect  as  much  from  them,  as 
from  those  who  are  surrounded  with  much  more 
favorable  circumstances,  who  are  enlightened  to 
a  far  greater  degree,  yet  they  do  become  children 
of  Christ.  Yes,  the  grace  of  God  can  save  a 
Chinese  soul,  and  that  soul  has  as  much  right  to 
the  gospel  as  we  have.  But  there  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  towns  in  China,  which  have  as 
yet  never  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  Jesus’ 
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name.  Appeals  come  to  us  from  every  hand  for 
workers  in  China,  and  are  not  its  needs  suffi¬ 
ciently  pressing  to  lead  us  at  least  to  face  the 
question  before  God? 

If  we  cannot  go  to  the  rescue,  let  us  try  to 

c  3  u 

help  those  to  whom,  the  privilege  to  go  has  been 
given  and  in  some  way  help  along  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Kingdom. 

A  question. — From  your  present  standpoint, 
considering  the  condition  of  the  heathen  world, 
what  would  you  consider  a  Christian  brother’s 
duty,  towards  you,  were  you  placed  in  the  same 
condition  ?  Answer - - 

MEDICAL  MISSIONS. 

Medical  missions,  should  be  made  a  direct 
evangelistic  agency  for  bringing  the  heathen 
world  to  Christ. 

Christ  himself  was  a  medical  missionary. 
He  continually  went  about  doing  good,  not  only 
by  speaking  to  those  with  whom  He  came  in 
contact,  but  also  by  relieving  their  misery  when 
He  had  the  opportunity.  On  every  hand,  we 
find  him  healing  the  sick,  making  the  lame  to 
walk,  or  restoring  sight  to  the  blind.  When  He 
sent  forth  the  seventy  diciples,  his  commission 
was,  to  heal  the  sick.  How  much  slower  the  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  Christ  and  His  teachings  would  have 
been,  in  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  had  he  taught 
them  by  words  only.  Why  then  do  we  not  pay 
more  attention  to  this  department,  of  missionary 
work.  Along  no  other  line  are  the  necessities  of 
heathendom,  brought  more  vividly  to  our  minds- 
Read,  and  you  will  hear  the  wails  of  millions, 
and  millions,  in  the  deepest  physical  distress,  with 
only  about  one,  in  three  millions,  who  can  render 
any  really,  skillful,  medical  aid.  Moreover  the 
natives  seeing  the  results  of  medical  treatment, 
recognizing  that  these  medical  men  have  a  power, 
which  they  themselves,  have  not.  Thus  they  are 
led  to  listen  to  the  gospel  message  after  the  act 
of  healing  has  been  done.  Medical  acts,  prepare 
the  way  to  the  soul.  Healing  and  teaching,  or 
preaching,  should  go  hand  in  hand.  Therefore  a 
medical  missionary  should,  by  all  means,  be  an 


evangelistic  missionary.  This  great  need,  was 

“  t/  o 

brought  home  to  us  very  forcibly  indeed,  by  the 
visit  to  the  £i  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute.”  There, 
we  saw  the  two  hundred  and  fifty,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  consequent¬ 
ly,  were  unable  to  speak,  cared  for,  and  taught 
in  every  possible  way,  in  order  to  lessen  the  mis¬ 
fortune  which  had  fallen  upon  them.  It  is  an 
appalling  thought  that  in  India  alone,  there  are 
two  hundred  thousand,  upon  whom  the  same 
misfortune  has  fallen,  and  also  that  there  are  four 
hundred  thousand  blind,  besides  those  afflicted 
in  various  other  ways,  without  any  care,  nearlv 
all  having  reached  this  condition  through  neglect, 
left  to  spend  a  life  of  misery,  without  any  attempt 
being  made  for  their  relief. 

Again,  some  at  least  of  the  missionaries, 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  in  order  to 
care  for  the  others  who  are  sent  out,  and  have  no 
such  knowledge.  When  a  missionary  dies  in 
some  foreign  land,  just  because  of  the  lack  of 
medical  treatment,  think  not  that  it  was  God's 
will,  that  lie  should  be  taken  away,  that  his  work 
was  done.  Our  neglect  in  this  matter  is  no  ex- 
cuse.  Can  we  enter  this  work?  All  we  have 
we  owe,  to  Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  we  should 
think  nothing,  too  difficult,  to  undertake  for  Him. 

IMPRESSIONS. 


The  needs  of  the  heathan  world,  cannot  be 
comprehended  by  the  mind  of  man.  What  effort 
has  been  made  to  supply  these  necessities  ? 

A  missionary,  should  know  his  bible  before 
entering  the  field.  All  Christian  workers,  should 
be  missionary  in  spirit. 

Christ  has  just  claims  upon  us,  not  merely 
favors  to  ask. 

To  students. — How  can  we  best  glorify  God  ? 

<Z'  v 

Be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  world  is 
before  you,  hence  the  necessity  of  study,  but  by 
all  means  pray,  that  you  may  make  no  mis-step, 
but  that  you  may  be  guided  aright. 

A  church  not  missionary  in  spirit,  is  not 
Christ  like.  Is  a  church  made  simply  to  foster 
itself  ?  The  students  of  to-day,  will  be  the  lead¬ 
ing  churchmen  of  to-morrow.  To  them  is. given, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  moulding  of  the 
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church  ;  then  how  shall  they  regard  their  trust  ? 

A  good  training  for  the  foreign  field,  is  to 
make  an  effort  to  uplift  those  around  us  who  are 
low  down  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

Neglect  to  study,  is  no  excuse  for  our  ignor¬ 
ance. 

God  only  tasks  what  we  have  in  our  power 
to  cjive. 

How  can  we  spend  each  day  for  Christ  ?  Be¬ 
gin  with  prayer ;  keep  in  the  spirit  of  prayer ; 
close  with  prayer. 

One  reason  why  a  missionary’s  life  is  happy, 
is  because  he  is  always  busy. 

Seventeen-eigldeenth  of  the  Christian  workers 
labor  among  one-third  of  the  world’s  population. 
One-eighteenth  of  them,  goes  to  the  remaining 
two-thirds. 

If  a  single  person  dies  at  the  end  of  this 
generation,  without  having  heard  of  Christ  some 
one  must  answer. 

The  work  of  carrying  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen,  is  one  which  is  close  to  the  heart  of  God  ; 
He  has  placed  wealth  enough  in  the  hands  of  his 
people  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work ;  He 
has  placed  the  responsibility  of  doing  this  work 
upon  His  people  in  Christian  lands  ;  As  a  steward 
of  God,  placed  in  this  Christian  land,  I  have  a 
share  in  this  responsibility  ;  Then — 

1 .  What  does  God  want  me  to  do  ? 

2.  Am  I  doing  it  ? 

Other  important  questions. 

1.  Have  I  a  clear  call  to  go  to  the  foreign 
field  ? 

2.  Have  I  a  clear  call  to  stay  at  home? 

3.  Have  we  a  monopoly  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  ? 


LOCALS. 

Top  flat  nightly  nuisances  B-n-y,  P-t-r  & 
Co.,  a  banjo  and  “  Susan  Brown.” 

How  did  G-w-n  come  to  be  left  behind,  when 
we  visited  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  during 
the  recent  convention  ?  Was  he  charmed  by  the 
sign  language  or  was  it  by  an  audible  voice  ? 
We  fear  that  it  was  the  latter,  knowing  his  weak¬ 
ness. 

Why  does  M-s-s  tie  Miss - ’s  dog  to  the 

bedpost  when  the  dog  calls  upon  him  ?  Does  he 

expect  that  Miss - will  call  for  it,  or  is  it  a 

case  of  the  Master  teaching  his  dog  ? 


What  will  J-h-n-s-t-n  play  with  now,  since 
he  has  dropped  down  to  a  smooth  surface. 

They  say  C-l-k-s-n  is  doing  it  up  Brown  at 
the  hospital  now,  but  we  would  advise  him  to 
wait  until  he  can  get  along  without  using  char¬ 
coal  before  having  his  photo  taken. 

Why  did  P-r-t-r  send  Bennett  for  his  coat 
and  hat  on  the  evening  of  the  reception  while  he 
was  talking  to  a  young  lady  from  the  city,  in  the 
chapel  ?  We  understand  that  he  had  not  the 
privilege  of  using  them,  and  would  suggest  that 
he  find  out  next  time  whether  they  will  be  re¬ 
quired  before  sending  after  them. 

We  hear  that  B-r-t  has  peaceful  nights  but 
is  constantly  harrassed  by  a  Day -foe  and  his 
only  cure  is  to  listen  to  a  pipe  organ. 


We  would  advise  the  following  M.  P’s.  to 
take  their  overcoats  and  hats  down  with  them  to 
the  sessions  of  the  House  on  Friday  evenings  as 
it  would  save  some  unpleasant  delays.  A-h-t-n, 
B-r-t,  J-h-t-n,  I-d-1  and  T-r-k-t-n.  P.  S. — We 
may  add  that  we  believe  there  is  nothing  more 
beneficial  than  a  good  walk  after  a  tedious  ses¬ 
sion  of  parliament. 

A  voice  from  the  opposition,  “there  are  five 
men  voting  with  the  government  who  hav’nt  paid 
their  dues,”  Mr.  C-l-t-r  from  whom  it  issued, 
was  quietly  sat  upon, 


’Tis  said  a  mouse, 

Came  in  the  house 

On  Henry  Williams’  lot  one  day, 

And  two  lone  girls, 

Two  pretty  girls, 

Went  in  a  fit  with  fright  they  say. 

Biit  courage  rose, 

And  soon  they  chose 

To  battle  with  the  common  foe  ; 

A  broomstick  one, 

A  bed-post  one, 

A  brilliant  battle  front  they  show. 

Upon  a  chair 

They  two  prepare 

To  calmly  wait  the  sieges  close  ; 

The  mouse  declared 

He  was  not  scared  ; 

To  scale  the  rampart  soon  he  chose. 

What  would  result 
The  scribe  consult, 

But  ere  he  reached  the  parapet 
The  massy  came  ; 

Soon  the  refrain 

Of  victory  rang — ’tis  ringing  yet. 
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INTER-COLLEGIATE  MISSIONARY  CON¬ 
VENTION. 


The  great  convention  which  we  had  been 
looking  forward  to  with  so  much  pleasure  and 
anxiety  has  come  and  gone,  and  was  pronounced 
by  all,  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history 
of  the  Alliance.  Every  speak esr  whose  name 
appeared  on  the  programme  was  present  and  took 
part,  with  one  exception. 

The  following  delegates  were  in  attendance 
representing  the  colleges  of  the  various  denomin¬ 
ations. 

Montreal — Messrs.  J.  C.  Stewart,  Presbyte¬ 
rian  College ;  P.  C.  Leslie,  McGill  College ;  J.  R. 
Patterson,  L.  A.  Warden,  Wesleyan  Theological 
College  ;  J.  C.  Kelly,  H.  E,  Mason,  Congregational 
College. 

Kingston — Misses  L.  R.  White,  M.  C.  Mills, 
Queen’s  College,  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  Messrs.  J.  C.  Rol¬ 
lins,  D.  McGandier,  B.  A.,  Hall,  Pitts,  Bryan, 
Geddis  and  Herbison,  Queen’s  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Toronto — Miss  P.  Smith,  Women’s  Medical 
College ;  Miss  Rowell,  Victoria  University ;  Mr. 

G.  A.  McIntosh,  B.  A.,  Victoria  University;  Mr. 

H.  E.  Warren,  B.  A.,  Victoria  University ;  Mr.  J. 
J.  Reeve,  McMaster  Hall ;  Mr.  King,  McMaster 
Hall ;  Mr.  Patterson,  McMaster,  Hall ;  Miss 
G.  Dingle,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gilroy,  University  Col¬ 
lege  ;  Messrs.  A.  J.  Brown,  F.  C.  Stephenson, 
Trinity  Medical  College  ;  Messrs.  E.  F.  Hockley, 
W.  Southam,  Wycliff  College :  Mr.  J.  Griffith, 
Canadian  College  Mission. 

Oshawa — Miss  Crews,  Demill  College. 

Whitbv — Misses  Staples  and  Ayers,  Whitby 
Ladies’  College. 

Belleville — Messrs.  A.  J.  Johnston,  J.  Coulter, 
T.  H.  Gowman,  A.  Ormeston,  E.  Sheppard,  H. 
Worrall.  Also  the  following-  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee — Mr.  R.  H.  Gordon,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Prof.  N.  L.  Massey,  B.  A.;  Prof.  E.  R.  Dox- 
see,  B.  A.;  Mr.  S.  L.  Toll,  Cor.  Sec.;  Mr.  H.  C. 
Wriuch,  Rec.  Sec. 

The  following  were  the  principal  speakers: 
Rev.  F.  A.  Cissidy,  late  of  Japan  ;  Rev.  Jonathan 
Goforth,  late  of  China;  Mr.  D.  Willard  Lyon, 
Chicago,  Educational  Sec.  S.  V.  M.;  Rev.  Mr. 
Stephens,  China  Inland  Mission  ;  Rev.  F,  J.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  B.  A.,  M.  D;  Mr.  Jno.  Griffith,  Traveling 
Secretary  Can.  Col.  Mission. 

The  reception  to  the  delegates  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  to  take  place  in  the  College  chapel  at  8 
o’clock,  Thursday  evening,  and  ere  that  time  the 
spacious  chapel  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
by  the  visitors  and  friends  from  the  city.  After 


the  following  gentlemen  had  taken  their  places 
on  the  platform  :  Mayor  Wamsley,  Revs.  Princi¬ 
pal  Dyer,  M.  A  ,  B.  Sc.,  D.  D  ;  J.  L.  George,  M.  A ; 
R.  Marshall,  Messrs.  L.  W.  Yeomans,  J.  C.  Rollins, 
of  Queen’s  University,  Kingston  ;  H.  E.  Mason, 
Congregational  College,  Montreal  ;  Chairman 
Gordon  called  the  meeting  to  order.  After  sing¬ 
ing  a  hymn,  and  being  led  in  prayer  by  Rev.  R. 
Marshall  of  the  Baptist  church,  the  chairman  ex¬ 
tended  a  greeting  to  the  delegates  in  a  few  words, 
and  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  Principal  Dyer  to 
welcome  them  in  the  name  of  our  college.  Mr. 
Eaton  next  sang  a  solo  entitled  “The  Holy  City,” 
with  much  effect,  after  which  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
George  was  called  upon  to  welcome  the  delegates 
on  behalf  of  the  Ministerial  Association  of  the 
city. 

Mayor  Wamsley  being  called  upon  read  an 
address  of  welcome  in  the  name  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Rollins,  of  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  replied 
in  behalf  of  the  delegates  to  the  addresses  of  wel¬ 
come. 

The  last  speaker  was  Mr.  H.  E.  Mason,  of  the 
Congregational  College,  Montreal,  who  thanked 
the  city,  Ministerial  Association  and  College  for 
their  hearty  welcome. 

Miss  Phillips  favored  us  with  a  solo  in  her 
usual  pleasing  style,  after  which  the  proceedings 
were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn 
and  the  benediction  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts. 

Immediately  afer  the  adjournment  a  recep¬ 
tion  was  tendered  the  delegates  by  the  Board  of 
Management  and  Faculty  of  the  College,  in  the 
reception  room. 

When  about  a  half  hour  had  been  spent 
in  pleasant  conversation,  and  in  forming  new 
acquaintances,  lunch  was  announced,  and  in 
a  few  moments  all  were  comfortably  seated  in  the 
spacious  dining  hall,  before  tables,  which  would 
have  made  the  ordinary  college  student,  at  least, 
happy  for  a  week. 

No  session  of  the  convention  was  held  on 
Friday  afternoon,  Mr.  Matheson,  Principal  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  having  invited  the 
delegates  to  visit  the  Institute  on  that  afternoon, 
which  kind  invitation  had  been  gladly  accepted. 
Consequently  about  1:15  o’clock,  three  large 
“carry-alls”  arrived  in  front  of  the  colleges,  in 
which  the  delegates,  to  the  number  of  about  sixty 
were  taken  to  the  Institute,  arriving  there  short¬ 
ly  after  2  o’clock.  The  delegates  were  most  hos¬ 
pitably  received  by  Mr.  Matheson  and  his  staff  of 
teachers  As  they  went  from  class  room  to  class 
room  the  work  of  teaching  the  children  was  fully 
explained,  by  the  different  teachers  in  charge, 
who  were  most  obliging.  The  principle  interest 
however  was  centered  in  the  articulation  class, 
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where  the  children  are  taught  to  articulate 
although  they  cannot  hear  a  sound,  and  may 
never  have  spoken  a  word  before.  It  seemed 
almost  a  marvel  to  many  as  indeed  it  is.  After 
the  classes  had  been  visited  the  children  and  del¬ 
egates  assembled  in  the  chapel.  Mr.  Matheson 
formally  welcomed  the  delegates]  in  a  few  words, 
after  which  a  number  of  the  girls  were  brought 
upon  the  platform  and  rendered  in  the  sign  lan¬ 
guage,  “  Nearer  My  God  To  Thee.”  Then  all  the 
children  gave  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  sign  lan¬ 
guage. 

When  this  was  completed  short  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Principal  Dyer,  Revs,  Crosley, 
Goforth,  and  Stephens,  expressing  their  pleasure 
at  being  present  and  with  what  they  had  been 
privileged  to  witness.  Prof.  Coleman  interpreted 
the  addresses  for  the  children.  After  visiting 
the  various  parts  of  the  buildings  the  delegates 
returned  to  the  city. 

PERSONALS. 


*>s.  KAssms, 

Office  and  Residence, — Corner  Hotel  and 
Church  Streets. 

Office  Hours, — From  1  to  3  p.  m„  and  7  to 
9  p.  m. 

TELEPHONE  80. 


STUDENTS  require  Jm| 

We  keep  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  stocks  of  them  in  the  Dominion. 

- THE  BEEHIVE - 

Cltas.  JJ.  Salman. 


r-p~pq~~p^i  s n? -A- TR, 

HAT  and  FURNISHING  STORE 

(Opposite  Tickell  &  Sons.) 

SEEKS  PATRONAGE  OF  STUDENTS. 

it^MO  per  cent  discount  to  students. 

GEO  P  MIKTAKER. 


Mr.  M,  McQuade  has  a  very  good  position  as  station 
agent,  near  VanKleek  Hill. 

MissMable  Huff  has  been  visiting  at  “Saints  Rest,” 
for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  R.  Parry  is  attending  Victoria  University, 
Toronto. 

Miss  Cora  Murdoff  stayed  a  few  days  to  attend  the 
missionary  convention  held  at  “Albert.” 

Miss  N.  Robinson  has  discontinued  her  course  of 
study  here.  She  has  gone  to  her  home  in  Sidney. 

We  were  pleased  to  receive  a  call  from  Mr.  J.  S. 
Williams  of  Cobourgh, 

Mr.  Walker  has  gone  to  his  home  in  Brampton.  He 
purposes  returning  after  the  Xmas  holidays. 

Miss  M.  Sprague  is  now  at  her  home  at  Roblin’s 

Mills. 

Messrs.  A.  Moses  and  E.  Caldwell  spent  Thanks¬ 
giving  with  friends  in  Picton. 

Mr.  R.  Quay  has  returned  after  an  absence  of  a  few 
days  at  his  home  in  Port  Hope. 

Miss  Maud  Billings  is  in  attendance  at  the  High 
School  in  Cobourgh. 

Mr.  McNeice,  an  old  student  of  this  college,  has 
been  bereft  of  his  father.  We  extend  to  him  our  heart¬ 
felt  sympathies, 

Mr.  J.  Lennox  is  attending  Trinity  Med.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  F.  Pitts  was  sent  from  Queen’s  University, 
Kingston,  as  a  delegate  to  the  Missionary  Alliance.  He 
was  in  attendance  here  about  four  yeai  s  ago. 

Miss  M.  Lambly  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Gardiner 
during  the  convention  week, 

Mis  L.  Frye  has  gone  to  New  York  to  enter  upon 
a  course  of  study  with  the  object  in  view  of  becoming 
a  trained  nurse. 

Among  the  delegates  to  the  Missionary  Alliance, 
were  a  few  of  our  old  students.  They  were  Messrs. 
F.  Stevenson,  F.  Doyles  and  D.  Livingstone. 

Mr.  A.  Lidstone  accompanied  Mr.  B.  Campbell  to 
his  home  in  Coburgh,  to  spend  Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  Martin,  a  studont  of  last  year,  has  been  recent¬ 
ly  married  to  a  young  lady  from  Thurlow. 

Mr.  H.  MacDonald  is  now  in  attendance  at  the 
Ontario  Business  College  in  the  city. 


DR.  W.  YOUKER, 

Office  and  Residence, — Pinnacle  St.,  second 
door  below  Merchants  bank. 

Office  Hours, — 1  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.m. 


J.i 


Watchmaker 

AND 

Jeweller. 


Fine  Line  of  Watches,  Clocks  and  Jewellery. 
Repairing  a  Specialty. 

BELLEVILLE,  ONT.,  Opp.  Kyle  House. 


SX'VTODIEIISrTci  no  ! 

For  a  First  Class  HAIR  CUT  or  SHAVE  go  to 

-  LATTI1HER  - 

Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  FRONT  STREET. 


STUEEN  TS 


For  a  First  Class  HAIR  CUT  and  SHAVE  go  to 

The  Central  Hair  Dressing  Parlor 

—FRONT  STREET. - 

Frank  Hicks,  -  Proprietor. 

—THE  LEADING  BARGAIN  HOUSE— 

ZE3t.  -A.-  LAYTON, 

- IMPORTER  OF - 

Dry  Goods  and  Millinery. 

Front  Street,  -  -  Belleville. 
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WHEN  YOU  WANT  A  .  .  .  . 

FIRST  CLASS  PHOTO  G0T0 


^^’Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

JOSEPH  CALDWELL 

- DENTIST - 

Gold  Crowning  and  Bridge  work  a  specialty. 
Next  door  to  the  Anglo  American  Hotel. 
Dental  Rooms — Caldwell  Block. 

Residence — Bridge  Street. 


If  you  wish  for  a  first  class  shoe 
and  the  latest  style  go  to 

-GEROW  &  KETGHE5G H- 


(Opposite  Hotel  Street,.) 

BELLEVILLE,  OUT 


. PATRONIZE . 

.>£ DBEW^, 

. . .  .FOR  AN  A  1  HAIR  CUT  or  SHAVE. . . . 
Razor  Honing  only  15  cents. 

B£T Next  door  to  Albion  Hotel. *^31 

d.  E.  WALMSLEY  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Grocers, 

BELLEVILLE ,  -  ONTARIO • 

- GO  TO - 

JACOB  FINKLE’S 

- FOR - 

PURE  CANDY  AND  FRESH  ROASTED  PEANUTS. 


JOHN  SN&LXj 

FAMILY  BUTCHER  &  LIVE  STOCK  DEALER 

505  MARBLE  BLOCK.  OPP.  UPPER  BRIDGE. 

BELLEVILLE. 

^"Telephone  24. 


Fairman's  Baggage  Transfer 

HACK  AND  OMNIBUS  LINE. 

U3F1  Carriages  meet  all  trains  and  boats. 

Office, — Foot  Biidge,  behind  Geo.  Ritchie's  Dry  Goods  Store. 
TELEPHONE  158. 

FLEMING  &  CO., 

BAKERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Fine  Confectionery,  Fruits,  Etc. 

Specialties, — Wedding  Cakes,  Wedding  Cake  Goods. 
Catering  for  Weddings,  Dinners,  Banquets,  Lunches, 
Receptions,  etc. 


3UOTICE- 


PlNNACLE  ST. 


mw  ui  hack  mis, 

Opp.  Market  Square. 


Telephone  Xo.  1)4. 


H  W.  CRONK 

^Patronage  of  Students  solicited. 


W.  IEU  ZMZoTvT-A-TTOmr^ 

-BARRISTER,  SOLICITOR,  NOTARY  PUBLIC,  Etc. - 

Office, — Richardson  Block. 

BELLEVILLE,  -  -  -  ONTARIO. 


ssr p.  o.  Box  607. 


J.  P.  TMQMPBQNI  &  Go. 


....  IMPORTERS  OF 


Millinery,  Mantles,  Dress  Goods,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Diy  Goods  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices  for  cash. 


— sTTTJDiEisrars— 

. Once  more  we  greet  you . . 

—WELCOME— 

. back  to  Belleville  and  “  Old  Albert.” . 

^Rememberus  when  down  town  aud  making 
purchases  in  our  line. 

TT  C.  DICKENS  &  SON.  The  Leading  Caterers  and  Confectioners 


<<1  ADAM  HENRY  > 


-SELL- 


OfeneraJ.  Groceries 

HAMS,  BACON,  LARD,  FLOUR.  FEED  AND 
SEED  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


A  BRILLIANT  STUDENC. 

Head  of  the  Class,  perfect  recitations  and  examinations,  envied  by  all. 
To  attain  such  honor  a  good  memory  is  necessary.  The  new  physiological 
discovery  —  MEMORY  RESTORATIVE  TABLETS  quickly 
and  permanently  increase  the  memory  two  to  ten  fold  and  greatly  augment 
intellectual  power.  Difficult  studies,  lectures,  etc.,  easily  mastered ;  truly 
marvelous,  highly  endorsed,  your  success  assured.  Price,  $  i .00  postpaid. 
Send  for  circular.  MEMORY  TABLET  CO.,  I  14  5th  Ave., 
N.  Y. 
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oOTRINITY  MEDICAL  COLLEGER 


ESTABLISED  1850. 


Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

In  Affiliation  with  the  University  of  Trinity  College,  the  University  of  Toronto 
Queen s  University ,  and  the  University  of  Manitoba 

AND  ESPECIALLY  RECOGNIZED  BY 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland,  and  by  the 
Conjoint  Examining  Boards  of  London  and  Edinburgh. 

The  Summer  Session  begins  APRIL  21st,  ends  JUNE  30th  ;  the  Winter  Session  begins 
on  OCTOBER  1st  of  each  year,  and  lasts  SIX  MONTHS. 

For  Summer  or  Winter  Session  announcements,  and  all  other  information  in  regard 
to  Lectures,  Graduation,  Scholarships,  Medais,  etc.,  apply  to 

W.  B.  GEIKIE  M.D.,  C.M.,  D.C  L, 

Holy  rood  Villa,  52  Maitland  street  Toronto.  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 


TO  STUDENTS 

Where  to  go  for  Artists  Material,  Toilet 
Articles,  Best  Perfumes,  “Choice  Candies,”  “Gold¬ 
en  Cough  Balsam,”  cur  own  special  remedy  for 
coughs,  colds,  etc. 

ALEX  RAY 

Opposite  Beehive.  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

GEEK'S  DRUG  STORE. 

Is  the  place  to  go  if  you  want  MEDICINE, 
PERFUME  HAIR  BRUSHES. 
asrTOILET  SOAP,  LAMP  GOODS'®*. 

Agents  for  Lottit’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

Coal  Oil  delivered  to  any  part  of  city. 

x:-eeee 

THOS.  STEWART, 

BELLEVILLE  AND  NAPANEE. 

SCRANTON  Hard  &  Soft 

1  RBnm  wmmmm  1 

FROM  iST.;  1  BKLiI.Elfn,C  ".i 

COAL.  WOOD. 

Vtji 

f  BOVS  | 

If  You  Want  to  get  a  First-class  Livery,  Rig, 
Just  call  up 

CURRIE'S  LIVERY \ 

Opposite  Post  Office,  Pinnacle  St.  Telephone  1-13 

HEAD  OFFICE.— BRIDGE  ST.,  BELLEVILLE. 

. TELEPHONE  207 . 

FORA  FIRST-CLASS'!  T  __  TT 

™: .  McCOY  S  LIVERY. 

OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL,  FRONT  STREET, 

BELLEVILLE. 
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-  -  THE  CHRISTI  STEAM  LAUNDRY  -  - 

ESTABLISHED  1886 

Calls  at  Room  50,  Albert  College  each  week  as  follows 

Monday’s  and  Tuesdays  for  work  which  is  returned  the  next  Thursday. 

Thursdays  and  Fridays  “  “  “  “  Saturday. 

WORK  DONE  TO  PERFECTION.  No  extra  charge  for  delivering.  D.  G.  Harrison,  Agent. 
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I  Family  Grocers  and 
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U  Provision  Merchants 

BELISIYILL* 

TELEPHONE  190.  SOLICIT  YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


R,  J.  ORR  -  - 

— MANUFACTURER  OF — 

<<1FINE  JEWELLERY[> 

Dealer  in  Watches,  Clocks  and  Plated  Ware.  Jewel¬ 
lery  and  Watch  Repairing  a  Specialty.  Work 
done  on  the  shortest  notice. 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE  MARKS, 
DESIGN  PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS,  etc. 

For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
SIUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

mntifif  Jtmmau 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  S3. 00  a 
year;  $1.50  six  months.  Address  MtJNN  &  CO.* 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


I  f  you  are  ready  to  purchase 
a.:  Instrument,  either  for  cash 
or  on  the  Instalment  Plan,  see 


/i\ 


\|y  THE  RELIABLE 

— PIANO  AND 
/|\  ORGAN  DEALER. 

Several  different  makes  to  choose  from.  W.  B.  Riggs,  Front.  Street, 

£3" Violins,  Guitars,  Banjos,  etc.,  Sheet  Music.  Be.leville. 


my-  BSA8IS8.! 


HATTER  AND  FURRIER. 

ROBERTSON  BLOCK,  FRONT  ST.,  BELLEVILLE. 
AW  Furs  repaired  in  Frst  Class  style. 

io  per  cent  off  to  Students. 

Pfo^t  •>  5, 1.  flUL 

Wedding  Boquets  and  Funeral 
Designs  a  Specialty. 


BOX  002. 


TELEPHONE  NO.  ISO  A. 


F.  P.  CARNEY, 


-DEALER  IN 


FINE  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

wNext  door  to  Intelligencer  Office. 

F.  Charles  Clark, 

CHEMIST  and  DRUGGIST, 

Dealer  in  Artist’s  Supplies  and  Fine  Toilet  Articles. 

FHONTT  STREET 


III  MM  01  ?IE 

(As  sung  by  Albert  College  Hoys.) 

O,  I  love  to  sing  the  rhymes 
In  the  Albert  College  Times — 

The  leading  college  journal  of  the  day — 

Of  it  we  all  are  proud, 

And  we’ll  sing  its  praise  aloua, 

And  give  good  heed  to  all  it  has  to  say. 

The  time  is  not  far  hence 
(If  we  have  an  ounce  of  sense) 

When  we  realize  he  benefit  it  has  been 
Transforming  into  Sages 
Many  students  of  all  ages, 

Frcm  twenty-five  way  down  to  sweet  sixteen. 

We  lo\e  all  our  professors, 

Ai  d  we'll  never  he  transgressors 
Agaii  st  the  laws  of  such  noble  stall". 

We  ll  scorn  all  idle  shams, 

And  prepare  well  our  exams., 

Ar.d  tl.en  go  heme  to  eat  the  fatted  calf. 


But  while  in  the  city 
It  would  be  an  awful  pity 
If  we  didn’t  get  our  photos  done  by  Weese  ; 
And  get  our  pictures  framed 
For  his  work  is  justly  famed 
And  his  business  all  the  time  on  the  increase. 

His  prices  are  all  right, 

And  he’ll  serve  you  with  delight. 

So  come  and  bring  your  many  friends  along  ; 
He’ll  put  you  at  your  case 
And  endeavor  all  to  please 
And  lighten  all  your  labor  like  a  song. 


FOR  PICTURES. 


ALBERT  COLLEGE  TIMES. 
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ALBERT  COLLEGE 


IN  AFFILIATION  WITH  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY  AND  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 


Orals  Diplomas  in  “  BUSINESS  SCHOOL,”  “  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,”  SCHOOL  OF  FINE 
ARTS,”  “  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION,”  and  Collegiate  Courses. 

!5P=Large  Classes  are  prepared  annually  for  matriculation  in  Arts,  Medicine,  etc.,  for  Teachers 
Certificates,  and  the  Preliminary  Examination  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

For  Annual  Announcement  Address, 


REV.  W.  P.  DYER,  M.A.,  B  Sc., 


Principal . 


<4  SOMETHINC  NEW>o 

- THE — — 


PARASIAN  STEAM  LAUNDRY 

Has  opened  an  office  over  W.  Flint  Jones’  Dry  Goods 
store  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  patronage 
of  the  students.  Collars  2c.  Cuffs  4c.  Mend¬ 
ing  done  free. 

GEORGE  WRIGHT,  MANAGER. 


AND  WE  HOPE  TO  EXCEL  EVERYTHING 
OF  THE  PAST. 


Students . . . 


The  members  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment  will  consider  it  a  favor  if  you  will 
patronize  those  only  who  are  represented  in 
the  advertising  column  of  our  paper. 
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ALBERT  COLLEGE  TIMES. 


REBUILDING 

We  expect  to  be  in  our  NEW  STORE  before  Christmas  and 
we  hope  to  show  the  people  of  this  district  one  of  the  nicest  and 
brightest  Shoe  Stores  they  ever  saw.  Meantime  we  have 
some  good  bargains  still  to  offer  opposite  Anglo  American. 


HAINES  &  LOCKETT. 


ORDERED  CLOTHING 

- TRY - 

2nT.  EEID- 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  CLOTHING 
The  best  makers  of  Scotch,  English  and  Canadian 
Suitings,  Overcoatings  and  Pantings. 

Also  Cheviots,  Black  Worsteds  and  Fancy  vestings. 
Prices  low  for  first  class  goods. 

Special  fine  English  Pantings,  $5.00,  worth  $7.00. 
Mr.  Minor,  our  cutter,  is  one  of  the  best  cutters  in 
the  Dominion. 

A.  N.  REID. 


J.  C.  HANLEY  &  CO. 


ARE  THE  LEADING  UPTOWN 


TELEPHONE,  214, 


Glasgow  Warehouse, 

BELLEVILLE 

We  are  now  showing  all  the  novelties  of  the  season  in  MANTLES  and  MANTLE 
CLOTHS,  FUR  JACKETS,  and  CAPES.  Priestly  &  Sons  celebrated  DRESS  GOODS  in  Black 
and  Colors.  KID  GLOVES  in  Laced  and  Button.  BLACK  CASHMERE  HOSE,  LACES. 
RIBBONS  and  CORSETS. 

GENTS  FURNISHINGS. 

Ties,  Collars  and  Cutfs,  Gloves,  Braces  and  Hosiery,  Canadian  and  Imported  Underwear, 
Suitings  and  Overcoatings  in  all  the  new  makes. 

H3PRAIN  PROOF  GOODS. — Splendid  value. 

Tailoring  and  Dress  Making  on  the  premises. 

VANDERVOORT &  GIBSON. 


October  13th,  1894 


(Successors  to  the  late  J.  IP.  Durrnet.) 


Carpets,  Curtains,  and  General  House  | 
Furnishings.  $ 

Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Gloves  and  Hosiery,  k 

CLOTHS  and  TWEEDS,  Men’s  Clothing1  /t 
made  to  order.  1 
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stye  csss  ® 

*  To  the  student  depends  upon  many  con- 
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Sjj  while  endeavoring  to  overcome  defective  sight. 


I 


ditions,  the  principal  one  being  the 
possession  of  good 


Much  headache  is  frequently  the  result  of 
continual  tension  upon  the  muscles  of  the  eye 


L.  W.  Yes®®® 
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Are  prepared  to  test  the  sight 
- FREE - — 

and  supply  spectacles  as  desired. 
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Man}7  articles  become  necessary  and  where  £; 
to  procure  them  at  the  lowest  prices  is  an  ^ 
important  item. 
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L.  W.  YEOMANS  &  Co 


Have  a  complete  line  of  sundries  to  select  from 
comprising  : — 


¥ 

¥ 


¥: 


PERFUMES, 

H  \IR  BRUSHES, 

SACHET  POWDER, 

TOOTH  BRUSHES.  Si 
SOAPS,  I 

TOILET  POWDER,  | 

SPONGES  &  CHAMOIS, 

PURSES  &  SATCHELS.  S 

Artist's  Material  Of  All  Kinds,  § 
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THE  WIRT, 

“  DASHAWAY, 
“  WATERMAN, 
“  PARKER 


Are  without  argument 


the  four  Best 
Pens  made. 


Fountain 


=^THEY  ARE  ALL  AMERICANS 

But  here  in  Canada  WE  sell  them  at  American  prices,  the  importer  instead  of  the 

consumer  paying  the  duty. 

&a'A  discount  of  ton  per  cent  to  students  of  Albert. 

C.  B.  Seantlebury, 

STATIONER,  BELLEVILLE. 
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